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GUJARAT 

1. General Information 

The State of Gujarat came into being on 1st May 1960 
as a result of the bifurcation of the Bombay State into the 
States of Mah^ashtra and Gujarat under the Bombay State 
Reorganisation Act of 1960. It consists of 17 districts—11 
districts of the old Bombay State, all the five districts of the 
former Saurashtra State and the district of Kutch. The total 
area of the State is 72,137 sq. miles and its headquarters are 
located at Ahmedabad. Prior to 1947, the area now included 
in the State consisted of three distinct units. The biggest 
unit was directly under British rule and consisted of the 
Gujarati-speaking districts of the old Bombay province. The 
second unit consisted of the bigger and better administered 
princely states like Baroda, Bhavnagar, Gondal, Junagadh, 
etc. The third unit comprised very small States, each consist¬ 
ing of a few villages. The disparity in the size and efficiency 
of the administrative units resiilted in great differences in the 
level of progress in social, economic, political and educational 
spheres; the removal of such disparities has been a major 
concern of the Government since 1947. 

Geographically, the State can be divided into two natu¬ 
ral regions : the level ground in the South and the coastal 
belt and the hilly tracts in the North. The State has a long 
coast line dotted with many good ports such as Okha and 
Kandla. The average rainfall varies between 10 in the nor¬ 
thern region to 45 in the southern. On account of the 
utter inadequacy and uncertainty of rainfall in the northern 
region, famines are quite common. The coastal region has 
a comparatively moderate climate, while the climate in the 
hinterland and in the north is severe, both in winter and 
summer. 

The total population of the State, according to the 1961 
census, is 2,06,21,283 out of which 52,80,450 (or 25 per cent) 
live in cities and towns and 13>40,833 (or 75 per cent) in 
villages. The average density of population in the State comes 
to 225 persons per square mile, but it is not evenly distributed. 
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It ranges from 41 persons per square mile in Kutch district 
to 753 persons per square mile in Kaira district. Because of 
various measures taken by the Government for the improve¬ 
ment of the rural areas, the picture of the average Gujarati 
village has been changing very fast during the last 12 years 
or so. In point of sanitation and water supply, transport and 
communications, education, medical and other services, the 
Gujarati village of today is a much better place to live in 
than ever before. 

The main religions followed in the State are Hinduism, 
Islam, Christianity and Jainism. The vast majority of the 
people (over 85 per cent) are Hindus. Gujarati is the most 
important language in the State and is spoken by nearly 
90 per cent of the people. Other important languages spoken 
by the minorities are Hindi, Urdu, Kachchi, Marathi and 
Sindhi. 

There is a fair proportion of people belonging to the 
Scheduled castes and tribes. In 1951, there were 9,72,570 
persons belonging to Scheduled castes and 20,64,522 to Sche¬ 
duled tribes out of a total population of 1,62,62,135. If the 
number of the semi-backward people belonging to commu¬ 
nities such as Baraiya, Dharala, Koli and Fisherman were to 
be included, the figures would increase further. 

Per capita income for the year 1954-55 was Rs. 272. This 
increased to Rs. 292 in 1955-56. The total revenue and ex¬ 
penditure for the State estimated in the budget for 1960-61 
were Rs. 48*62 crores and Rs. 50*55 crores respectively. 

Textiles is the most important industry in the State. 
Ahmedabad is the biggest centre of this industry, not only 
in Gujarat, but in India as a whole. Other important centres 
are Bhavnagar, Broach, Baroda and Kalol. Chemical industry 
is chiefly located at Ahmedabad, Bulsar and Baroda. There 
are cement factories in Sevalia, Porbundur and Sikka and a 
number of engineering factories and vegetable oil mills are 
located at different places in the State. Two factories manu¬ 
facturing rubber and glass goods are located at Baroda, which 
is gradually developing into an important industrial centre. 
In Anand, the dairy industry has developed on modern lines. 
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The recent findings of ml are likely to change the entire 
economic life of the State, Besides these industries, there are 
factories for producing salt and its preparations, manure, 
colours, starch, non-ferrmis metals, etc. in the State. Many cot¬ 
tage industries like khaddar, dairy, tanning, earthenware, 
matches, pen-knives, etc. have been making noticeable pro¬ 
gress. To help farmers and small industries there are quite 
a number of cooperative societies, banks and markets. A 
programme for the establishment of more industrial estates 
is in progress. 

The tradition of art and culture in the State is both 
old and strong. The people of Gujarat are well known for 
folk dance, music, drama and other cultural activities. A 
large number of festivals centring round the life of Lord 
Krishna, are celebrated every year throughout the State; 
people participate in these festivities with great joy and 
abandon. 

The economic, social and cultural conditions of the State 
of Gujarat compare favourably with those of any of the 
other States of India. It has vast potentialities of industrial, 
agricultural and commercial growth; and the people of the 
State, who have already shown great enterprise and initiative, 
are determined to develop them to the fullest extent possible. 

2. A Brief Historical Review of Education prior to 1947 

At the close of the eighteenth century, an extensive system 
of indigenous education existed in all parts of the State. The 
educational establishments of this period were of two types 
—elementary and higher. The elementary schools were more 
numerous and aimed at providing a grounding in the 3 R’s. 
The teachers were generally poor and were often paid in 
kind rather than in cash. Some of these schools were 
attached to religious institutions; but there were also a num¬ 
ber of teachers who ran their own schools as a commercial 
proposition for the education of the children of such parents 
as cared to send them there. The indigenous schools of 
higher learning present a picture which is even more thrilling. 
At Vallabhipur (near Bhavnagar), a great university at which 
thousands of scholars used to gather for higher education 
flourished for many centuries. The town of Surat which, 
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lor several centuries, was the biggest and most important 
town in Gujarat, was well-known for its Pathashdas con¬ 
ducted by learned Pandits and for a Madrassah which was 
managed by the Bcrfira community. Some of these ancient 
traditions have survived to this day. 

During the nineteenth century the Christian missions 
entered the field by opening a number of schools and did 
valuable work in the education of girls and backward classes. 
Notable among these were the Free Church of Scotland and 
the Irish Presbyterian Mission. Soon after the British Govern¬ 
ment adopted the policy of encouraging education by esta¬ 
blishing and aiding schools. Taking a cue from the British 
Government, the erstwhile princely states such as Baroda, 
Bhavnagar, Gondal, Rajkot, Porbander and Wadhwan also 
did commendable work in the field of education. Some of 
the States were even more progressive than the British 
Government and made a start in compulsory education long 
before any of the British provinces thought about it. Maharaja 
Sayajirao of Baroda, for instance, started an experiment in 
compulsory education as early as 1892-93 in Amreli and the 
surrounding nine villages. The Maharaja of Gondal made 
primary education compulsory for girls. In most of the 
princely states, education used to be free up to the secondary 
stage and this went'a long way in popularising education 
among the masses. 

It was through private enterprise, however, that education 
made its best progress in Gujarat during the last hundred 
and fifty years. Here was found a good combination bet¬ 
ween the charitable businessman who gave funds for educa¬ 
tion and the devoted self-sacrificing educator who brought 
ideals to h^ar on it. A number of distinguished scholars, 
teachers and public men have contributed to the growth of 
education in Gujarat Prominent among them are Shri 
Chunilal G. Shah, Shri Motibhai Amin, His Highness Sayaji¬ 
rao III, Shri Nanabhai Bhatt, Shri Gijubhai Badheka, Kaka- 
saheb Kalelkar, Shri Kishorilal Mashruwala, Shri Narahari- 
bhai Parikh, Shri Maganbhai Desai, Shri Dilkhush Diwanji, 
Shri Babalbhai Mehta and above all, Mahatma Gandhi. Shri 
C. G. Shah was the founder of the Sarvajanik Education 
Society of Surat which has played a prominent part in the 
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educational development of the Surat city and district Shri 
Motibhai Amin, brides being the father of the library move¬ 
ment in Gujarat, founded the Charotar Education Society 
(1916) which has been doing pioneering work in education in 
Kaira district His Highness Sayajirao III of Baroda had 
tremendous faith in education as a means of renewing the 
intellectual and material vitality of the country and introduc¬ 
ed compulsory primary education in the State as early as 
1906. The educational contributions of Mahatma Gandhi are 
far too well-known to need a restatement. The work started 
by him in Gujarat has been carried on, in one way or another, 
by stalwarts like Shri Maganbhai Desai, Kakasaheb Kalelkar, 
Narharibhai Parikh, Kishorilal Mashuruwala, Dilkhush 
Diwanji, Babalbhai Mehta and' many others. The Daxina 
Murti Institute of Bhavnagar is a monument to the services 
rendered by Shri Nanabhai Bhatt, and to Shri Gijubhai 
Badheka, popularly known as the ‘Mother with moustache’, 
goes the credit of doing pioneering work in pre-primary edu¬ 
cation and making Montessori a household name in Gujarat. 

By the time independence came, Gujarat had already 
developed a good tradition in education and the stage was 
set for the supreme educational effort which began soon after 
1947, The progress of education after independence is 
described in the following sections. 

3. Primary Education 

Primary education has made good progress after indepen¬ 
dence particularly during the first and second Plans. During 
the first Plan, the number of elementary schools rose from 
9,579 to 15,322 and the number of pupils in them from 
12.14 to 16.38 lakhs. By the end of the second Plan, the 
number of schools and pupils is estimated to have increased 
to about 18,000 and 2T00 lakhs respectively. In the third 
Plan, a provision of Rs. 6*88 crores has been proposed for 
providing free and compulsory education for the age group 
6-11. It is hoped that about 80 per cent of the children in 
this age group will be in school by 1965-66. 

In order to achieve the targets of the third Plan, a num¬ 
ber of new training schools have been started during the 
last two years of the second Plan. There arc at present 64 
training institutions for primary teachers in the State, out 
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of which 4 are co-educaticMial and 20 exclusively for women. 
The estimated output of trained teachers during the thud 
Plan is 3,700 teachers per year. The number is expected to 
meet the Plan requirements of the State adequately. 

Allied to the problem of the supply of trained teachers 
is the problem of school buildings. To reduce the overall 
cost of buildings, four standard designs have been prepared 
and several measures to stimulate local initiative in the con¬ 
struction of school buildings taken. In the well-to-do areas, 
people are expected to contribute 40 per cent of the expen¬ 
diture in cash towards the cost of buildings. In the backward 
areas, people are exempted from any contribution in cash, 
provided contributions in the form of building material and 
labour are forthcoming. A special scheme has been prepared 
to provide residential accommodation for teachers, particular¬ 
ly women teachers. 

Even during a period of such phenomenal expansion, the 
State Government has not ignored the need to improve the 
quality of education. As one of the important factors deter¬ 
mining the quality of education is the economic and social 
status of teachers, pay scales of primary teachers have been 
revised. The present scales compare not unfavourably with 
the general run of scales in the rest of the country. Subscrip¬ 
tion to the provident fund is compulsory for all primary 
school teachers recruited after 1923. Some of the teachers 
recruited before 1923, and teachers from the old Baroda and 
Saurashtra States as well as those in the Kutch district area, 
however, are entitled to pensionary benefits. The State has 
under consideration a scheme for the extension of pensionary 
benefits to all categories oi primary school teachers during 
the third Plan. 

The primary curriculum has been revised from time to 
time to make it more adequate to the needs (rf the children 
and society. The new curriculum, as revised in 1955, applies 
both to the basic and the non-basic schools. It is simpler and 
is calculated to stimulate observation and independent think¬ 
ing in pupils. It provides many points of educational contact 
with the phyrical, sodal and cultural environment of the 
child and is better adapted to die technique of correiat^ 
tofeching. 
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Attention is dim being paid to the preparation of suit¬ 
able Mterature, both for teachers and pupils. Workshops ior 
the production of literature for children have been orga¬ 
nised from time to time. A few picture books and nursery 
rhymes are expected to be brought out shortly. 

The selection and prescription of textbooks is done by 
the Government from amongst those submitted by publishers. 
In the language subjects, the Government has got suitable 
textbooks specially prepared for the first four primary 
standards. 

With the expansion of education, the problem of wastage 
and stagnation has assumed menacing proportions. Partly be¬ 
cause of economic and social diflBculties and partly because of 
lack of interest in education, many children leave school 
prematurely—that is—before even completing the fourth stan¬ 
dard. A very large number of children also repeat classes, 
owing mostly to unsuitable home environment. The figures 
of wastage and stagnation show that there is as much as 
50 per cent wastage in the case of boys and 70 per cent in 
the case of girls. It is proposed to make a careful study of 
the entire problem by developing suitable pilot projects. 

4. Basic Education 

In Gujarat, basic education was first introduced in 1939 
in 13 schools of Surat district. This “compact area'' introduc¬ 
tion paved the way for the later expansion of basic education. 
In 1948, a graduate basic training centre was started in 
Ahmedabad. (This was later shifted to Dabka and from 
Dabka to Rajpipla). This centre as well as the one started 
later at Porbunder (since shifted to Mangrol) supply basic- 
trained graduates to the training institutions and the inspec¬ 
torate. In so far as the conversion of primary schools to 
basic schools is concerned, primary schools are first trans¬ 
formed into craft schools as a transitional measure and then 
converted into full-fledged basic schools. All the first grade 
schools schcfiols with standards I-VII had been converted 
into craft schools and all the training schools for primary 
tubers into bask training schools by 1954-55. 

In Sauras^htra, Shri Nanabhai Bhatt and his colleagues 
have dam a great deal to devekq) bask education. A unique 
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feature of this programme is the establishment of junior and 
senior ho\shalas. The former is a type of residential senior 
basic school and the latter, a residential post-basic school with 
agriculture and dairy science as the main crafts. Similar to 
the senior LoI{shalas of Saurashtra are the upper Buniyadi 
Vidyalayas (post-basic schools) in other parts of the State. 
Saurashtra has also a Gram Vidyapeeth or a rural university 
at Sanosara and a janata college at Trapaj near Bhavnagar. 

The total number of basic schools in the State in 1958-59 
was 4,435 against a total of 17,095 primary schools. Paucity 
of funds has been the main hurdle in the way of conversion 
of primary schools into basic schools. However, efforts to 
orientate primary schools towards the basic pattern by intro¬ 
ducing simple crafts like bamboo-work, cane-work, knitting, 
etc., and activities like mass prayer, school assembly, daily 
sajai and cultural programmes have continued apace. It is 
hoped to convert 1500 additional primary schools into basic 
schools by 1965-66. 

5. Secondary Education 

Secondary education has undergone considerable expan¬ 
sion- during the last few years. As against 559 secondary 
schools with 1,85,051 pupils in 1950-51, there were 795 insti¬ 
tutions with 2,^,031 pupils in 1958-59. Establishment of multi¬ 
purpose schools, training of secondary teachers, building 
of hostels for secondary students, sanction of loans 
to private management for the construction of school and 
hostel buildings have also received a fair share of attention 
during the post-independence period. In 1957-58, there were 
99 multipurpose schools in the areas now constituting the 
Gujarat State. Apart from Humanities, these schools had a 
total of 123 courses of which 17 were for Science and 34 for 
Technology. While the control of the technical high schools 
and polytechnic institutions vests in the Department of 
Technical Education, the diversified courses in Agriculture, 
Commerce, Home Science, Fine Arts and Humanities arc in 
the charge of the Education Department. 

Besides the two graduate basic training centres^—one 
at Rajpipla and the other at Mangrol—there are four train¬ 
ing colleges, one each at Baroda, Anand, Ahmedabad and 
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Porbunder. There are also institutions which prepare women 
teachers for the B.T. degree of the S.N.D.T. University. For 
under-graduates, there is ample provision for courses leading 
to Secondary Teachers’ Certificate and Teachers* Diploma 
examinations. 

There are no special facilities in the State for the train¬ 
ing of teachers of multipurpose schools. However, two 
courses of the duration of about 4 months each were orga¬ 
nised in 1958-59 for teachers of the new subjects. The depart¬ 
ments of extension services attached to the training colleges 
at Baroda and Ahmedabad familiarise secondary teachers 
with the techniques of evaluation, new type tests, newer and 
better methods of teaching English, Mathematics, Science and 
Social Studies, use of audio-visual aids and the project method. 
Some extension work is also undertaken by the Graduate 
Basic Training Centre at Rajpipla. 

The recommendations of the Integration Committee for 
Secondary Education appointed in 1953 regarding pay scales 
of teachers, rates of grants, rates of fees, etc., have been 
accepted by the Government. This has brought relief to 
both teachers and school managements. During 1959-60, 
about a crore of rupees were spent in paying maintenance 
grants at the revised rates. 

Gujarat has not found it necessary to nationalise text¬ 
books. The Department selects the best books out of those 
submitted by the private publishers. The arrangement, which 
is based on free enterprise, is working well. The secondary 
schools of Gujarat are affiliated to the Secondary School Certi¬ 
ficate Examination (or briefly the S.S.C.E.) Board of Gujarat 
which conducts the S. S. C. examination. The scheme of 
examinations conducted by this Board is analogous to that 
of the S.S.C.E. Board of Bombay State. 

The mother tongue of the child is the medium of instruc¬ 
tion in the State. Some of the schools, in places like Ahmeda¬ 
bad, Baroda, etc., are permitted to use Hindi and/or English 
as media of instruction to meet the requirements of non- 
Gujarati children. 

Government has been concerned about the fall in stan¬ 
dards of Enghsh at the secondary stage. In order to prevent 
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th^ stamlafds frcmi d^eriorating further, the Government 
has darkled to increa^ the milder of periods allotted to 
EngHsh from 8 to 12 per week. A committee has dUo been 
set up to revise die English syllabus. 

The State has a Vocational Guidance In^itutc and a 
subdiureau. In many schools there are cMttx masters to 
assist adolescent school leavers in the choice of careers. The 
training colleges at Baroda and Ahmedabad offer a course 
in vocational guidance at the M.Ed. degree. The training col¬ 
leges at Baroda, Ahmedabad, Anand and Porbunder provide 
for an optional paper in that subject at the B.Ed. level. 

The third Plan will see further expansion and improve¬ 
ment of secondary education in the State. It provides for 
extending the revised pay scales to teachers in government 
secondary schools, assistant masters in primary training col¬ 
leges and to inspecting officers for primary schools, for build¬ 
ings, furniture and equipment to government schools and 
for the grant of loans to non-government secondary schools 
for the construction of school buildings and hostels. Another 
scheme in the Plan envisages the conversion of one secondary 
school into a higher secondary school in each district. It is 
also proposed to organise refresher courses for secondary tea¬ 
chers and to give short-term training to teachers from multi¬ 
purpose schools. 

6 . University Education 

Principal Robertson of the Gujarat College and Lord 
Sydenham, the Governor of Bombay, had expressed the neces¬ 
sity of having a university for Gujarat at Ahmedabad as early 
as 1909-1910. But the realisation of the ideal had to wait until 
1949 when a unitary residential university was established 
at Baroda under the name of the Maharaja Sayajirao Univer¬ 
sity. The teaching-tr^w-affiliating University of Gujarat came 
into being in 1950. As recommended by the Indian Univer¬ 
sities Commission of 1948, steps have also been taken in 
Gujarat to establish rural universities. The Vallabh Vidya- 
nagar University at Anand is the first of such universities. A 
few institutions in Gujarat are also afiiliated to the S.N.D.T. 
University, Bombay, 
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There is no uniform policy in the matter of medium c£ 
instruction in the different imivcrsitics: the Gujarat Uiuver- 
sity at Ahmedalmd uses Gujarati; the M*S. llnivOTity at 
Baroda employs English; the Vallabh Vidyanagar at Anand 
uses Hindi. 

During the last few years the numl^r of institutions erf 
higher learning has more than doubled and that of scholars, 
more than trebled. Against 39 institutions with 13j6&7 
scholars in 1950-51, there were 79 institutions with 403)1 
scholars in 1958-59. The State also has a number of colleges 
of special education including those for fine arts, social work, 
and home science. 

The Agricultural College at Anand has adequate faci¬ 
lities for post-graduate training, research and extension in 
agriculture. There are two colleges of medicine and surgery, 
one at Ahmedabad, and the other at Baroda, three ayurvedic 
colleges (one at Surat, another at Nadiad and the third at 
lamnagar) and one college of pharmacy at Ahmedabad. 
There are five law colleges, two at Ahmedabad, one at 
Surat, one at Nadiad and one at Rajkot. There are six com¬ 
merce colleges and a number of colleges of teacher training 
and physical education. 

The State has a number of research institutions. The 
S. B, }. Institute of Learning and Research in Ahmedabad 
conducts research in Sanskrit, Ancient Indian Culture and 
Persian. The B. M. Institute of Psychology and Child Wel¬ 
fare, also at Ahmedabad, is a private organisation devoted to 
service-cwm-research. The institute also runs a child guidance 
clinic and a mental hygiene clinic. Besides, there is a physi¬ 
cal research laboratory and the Ahmedabad Textile Industries 
Research Association at Ahmedabad. A post-graduate train¬ 
ing centre at Jamnagar conducts research in ayurveda. 

The M. S. University of Baroda has introduced the three- 
year degree course and also provides for a course in general 
education. 

The Gujarat University has been progressively limiting 
the strength of its colleges to 1500 each and that of a class 
or division to 1(X) each. The idea is to foster a closer contact 
between the teacher and the taught and thereby improve the 
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standards of instruction and discipline. The bold step of 
using the regional language as the medium of umversity 
education has by now been extended to the M.A. and Ph.D, 
degrees. 

The N. C. C. has been gaining ground, both among men 
and women teachers. The pay scales of teachers in the affi¬ 
liated colleges have been revised on the recommendation of 
the Joint Board of Vice-Chancellors of Statutory Universities 
in the State of Bombay. 

7. Technical Education 

Although the mill industry in Ahmedabad started as 
early as 1857, the growth of technical education in the State 
has been very slow. There were no technical schools before 
1901 and in 1922-23, there were only 15 institutions with 
600 pupils. After 1930, however, technical education has 
been growing apace. By 1954, there were four engineering 
colleges, one each at Baroda, Ahmedabad, Morvi and Anand 
with a total strength of 2,737 students and six technical in¬ 
stitutions one each at Bhavnagar, Rajkot, Ahmedabad, Surat, 
Patan and Amreli training 1,444 students in all. The growth 
of technical education after 1954 has been even more specta¬ 
cular. During 1960-61, the intake capacity of technical insti¬ 
tutions was nearly 1,000 students at the degree level and 
nearly 1,500 students at the diploma level. 

Even these facilities are not adequate to meet the re¬ 
quirements of the State. It is proposed, therefore, that, 
wherever possible, the intake capacity of the engineering 
colleges, polytechnics, technical high schools and industrial 
training institutions should be substantially increased in the 
third Plan. On account of the rising cost of technical educa¬ 
tion, it is proposed to grant loans and scholarships to deserv¬ 
ing candidates, both at the diploma and degree levels. Some 
of the other schemes proposed for the third Plan include the 
establishment of a Board of Technical Education, standardisa¬ 
tion of pay scales of technical posts in government techni¬ 
cal institutions including colleges, creation of five posts of 
professors for research work in government engineering 
colleges, introduction of post-graduate courses in government 
engineering colleges, establishment of an engineering col- 
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lege at Surat, construction of hostels in engineering colleges 
and polytechnics, establishment of three new polytechnics,^ 
increasing the number of open merit scholarships in engi¬ 
neering colleges, technical institutions and polytechnics, open¬ 
ing of new multipurpose technical high schools and the 
establishment of a polytechnic for girls. 

8 . Social Education 

Social Education in the form of night schools first began 
in 1882 in Gondal State. However, there was no organised 
agency for adult education in the State till 1937, although ' 
individual workers like Shri Gijubhai Badhcka (at Bhav- 
nagar), Dr. Lauback (in the Panchmahals) and Shri Jugat- 
ram Dave (at Vedchhi Ashram^ in the Surat district) had 
carried out experiments in the methods of teaching adults to 
read. 

With the assumption of power by the Congress party 
in 1937, a Provincial Board for Adult Education was appoint¬ 
ed under the chairmanship of S. R. Bhagwat. A sub-com¬ 
mittee for Gujarat was appointed under the chairmanship of 
Shri Jugatram Dave. 

Programmes of social education have come into special 
prominence after independence. There are at present three 
agencies working in this field—Education Department, De¬ 
velopment Departhaent and the City Social Education Com¬ 
mittee in Ahmedabad. In Saurashtra and Kutch, agencies 
like Maldhari Sangh, Backward Class Board, Social Welfare 
Department and the district local boards also take some 
interest in social education. At present, there are 2,278 so¬ 
cial education classes in the State—1,200 social education 
classes in Saurashtra i,e, in the Rajkot division and 1,078 in 
Gujarat i.e. in the Ahmedabad division. The literacy per¬ 
centage (including all ages) during the 1961 census was 30'3, 
40*8 for men and 19*1 for women. 

The Janata College at Trapaj in Saurashtra organises 
short-term courses of two months’ duration for village leaders 
and imparts training in general knowledge and develop¬ 
mental activities. Valuable work in the field is also being 
done by the Saurashtra youth Mandals and Mahila Mandals. 
Besides each community development block is provided with 
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mth irid wdriieii s^lal education orgiiiscrs wild organic 
yotitli clubs, farmers’ clubs, Mahila Mandcds, Bhajdn Man- 
dd$, children’s welfare centres, and camps. 

As an ally to the programmes of social education a sys¬ 
tem of circulating libraries has been evolved. Edorts are also 
l^ing made to prepare suitable literature for neo-literates. 

It must be admitted that the programmes of social educa- 
tiori have not contributed much towards the liquidation of 
illiteracy, mainly because the old emphasis on li^acy has 
gone. The present programmes instead seek to offer oppor¬ 
tunities of learning which^ besides being interesting in them¬ 
selves, are related to the felt needs of the tural people. 

9. Gmis' Education 

The great awakening among the people for social re¬ 
construction after indej^ndcnce hats resulted in an un¬ 
precedented expahsidn of ^ucatkinal facilities for ^ifls at aff 
stages of education. I'fue, the brs^itiondl social prejudice 
against the education of girls efles Sard; btft ffic splendid work 
done by Kasturba Smarak Nidhi and the State Soda! Wel¬ 
fare Board, as well as the growing desire on the part of 
women for economic independence, have contrfcutcd in no 
small measure tor overcoming this prejudice. There are to¬ 
day ^ institutions in the State exclusively for the higher 
education of Out of these, 3 are affiliated to the Gujarat 
University, 4 to the S.N.D.T. University and the eighth 
(which is a college for home science) is the Faculty of Home 
lienee in the M.S. University of Baroda. 

At the primary stage there is no separate inspecting staff 
for the inspection of girls’ primary schools. The inspection 
<rf j^rls’ s^ndary schools and women’s training colleges, 
however, is a responsibility of the inspectress of girls’ schools. 
For Saurashtra, there is an assistant inspectress of girls’ 
schools (G.E.S. Class II). 

In spite of the great progress which girls’ education 
made in recent year% much l^way has yet to be made up. At 
the primary stage, tfee problem of wastage an«>ng g^ls is^ 
very serious. At the seediidafy and university stages, facili¬ 
ties fdr gitil* education have t6 Be considerably expanded. 

^4 . . 
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1(1. Teaching of Science 

The teaching oi science at the primary $tage starts from 
the very beginning of the school course, 'the basic method 
#f correlated teaching has helped to make the subject more 
meaningful. At the secondary stage, liberal grants have been 
given, particularly to some of the multipurpose schools, for 
equipping their laboratories. Two difficulties have, however, 
stood ifi the way of improving the methods of science teach¬ 
ing: (a) paucity of trained science teachers and (b) inadequate 
syllabuses needing reviMOn arid lack of suitable textbooks, 
^cps are being taken to overcome these. A scheme for the ex¬ 
pansion of facilities for science at the collegiate stage provid¬ 
ing for 10,000 additional admissions to the science classes has 
aim been fdrmtilated arid included iri the third Plan. 

11. Scholarships 

Freeships, stipends, scholarships and other concessions 
granted by the State fall into three main categories: (1) those 
granted on the basis of social backwardness, (2) those in¬ 
tended to overcome the barrier of parental poverty, and (3) 
those given in recognition of merit. 

With regard to the first of these groups, Backward class 
pupils arc exempted from the payment of fees and in deserv¬ 
ing cases, receive liimp sum aid for the purchase of books arid 
■equipment in all primary and secondary schools. No fees 
are charged to them at the examinatioris conducted by the 
Government, and even the S.S.t. examination fees are re¬ 
imbursed in deserving cases. Backward class candidates 
studying in primary training schools are awarded stipends 
of 20 per month each. In arts and science colleges^ such 
students are given scholarships of the value of Rs. 25 per 
month each. For technical and higher studies, the value of 
the scholarships is Rs. 40 p.m. each. These awards arc subject 
to the condition that the scholar concerned should not be in 
receipt of any scholarship from ^ the Government of India. 
The Faculty of Social Work, M.S, University of Baroda and 
the M.£>. Salriaj Seva Mahavidyailaya, Ahmedabad exempt 
theiri from all tuition and examinatiori fees. 'Th^-e is also a 
^iSefic for the award of overieas scholarships to deserving 
Backward class students. Iri Kuten, Backward class pupils 
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receive scholarships varying from Rs. 5 to 10 p*m. at the 
secondary sta^e and from Rs. 20 to 40 p.m. if they undergo- 
vocational training in agriculture, spinning and weaving,, 
carpentry, tailoring and leather work. 

The object of the second group of scholarships is to 
equalise educational opportunity. Pupils yi^hosc guardians’^ 
total annual income docs not exceed Rs. 9(K) arc granted free 
studentships in most educational institutions. The scheme 
has recently been extended to students whose parents’ total 
annual income docs not exceed Rs. 1^00. The extension is, 
however, confined to the secondary stage only. Subject to- 
certain conditions, the Government have also decided to grant 
half free studentships to students coming from families in 
the income group ^ Rs. 1200—1800. Free studentships are 
given to the children of women teachers whose total income 
docs not exceed Rs. 100 p.m. Government have been extend¬ 
ing free studentships in secondary schoools to the extent of 
3^ per cent of total enrolment, expenditure on this account 
during the year 1959-60 being Rs. 2,89,901. 

The third group of scholarships consists of those given 
on merit. Three hundred and fifty sets of high school and 
middle school scholarships are awarded annually in addition 
to 51 sets of scholarships given to bright and deserving 
students from rural areas. Mcrit-<r«m-poverty scholarships 
for higher education are awarded to the bonafide Saurash-^ 
trians, there being 180 scholarships erf the value of Rs. 50 and 
Rs. 30 p.m. each. Subject to the availability of the course 
opted for, it is obligatory for a scholarship-holder to join one 
of the colleges in Saurashtra. Besides these, several merit 
scholarships are awarded in government and non-government 
colleges as also a number of merit free studentships in non¬ 
government colleges. 

12. Physical Education 

Physical education has been a compulsory subject in- 
schools since 1937-38, After 1947, three special committees 
were appointed under the chairmanship of Swami Kuvalya-^ 
nand to look into the problem of physical education. Most 
of the recommendations made by these committees have 
been accepted by the Government. 

i6 
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The State Inspector for Physical Education is respon¬ 
sible for the supervision of physical education in the State. 
All primary and secondary schools follow a regular syllabus 
of physical education. Generally one period per day is reserved 
for physical education in the lower standards and four 
periods per week in the higher standards. 

The C. P. Vyayam Mahavidyalaya at Rajpipla and the 
Ahmcdabad College of Physical Education train teachers of 
physical education at the certificate and diploma levels. 

There are about 10,000 scouts and guides in the State. 
The popularity which Scouting enjoyed at one time seems to 
be on the wane. 

The National Cadet Corps consisting of three divisions 
was introduced in 1948. Its junior division which was 
abolished in 1953, has since been reinstated. The Auxiliary 
Cadet Corps has been in existence since 1954. 

The National Discipline Scheme sponsored by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India was introduced in 1S58-59. The scheme is 
in operation in 165 secondary schools and the total number 
of children under it is about 50,000. The total number of 
instructors working under the scheme is 208 and the total 
annual expenditure on the scheme comes to Rs. 55,000. 

A number of private agencies work for the promotion of 
games and sports. Government gives grants to them at the 
rate of 30% of approved expenditure. A proposal to consti¬ 
tute a State Sports Council is now under examination. 

Medical inspection of children is compulsory at the ages 
of 8, 11 and 14. In primary schools, however, there is neither 
any regular provision for inspection nor for any follow-up 
work. The only exception is the Ahmedabad Municipal 
Corporation which maintains a school medical service and 
runs a children’s clinic on efficient lines. In secondary schools, 
children are examined either by a government doctor or by 
a private practitioner. Government gives grants to private 
schools for this purpose. Even here, there is no follow-up 
work. 

The provision for physical education in the third Plan 
seeks, inter alia, to improve playground facilities in secondary 
schools and to expand and improve training facilities for 
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teachers of physical education. It is also proposed to organise 
a number refresher courses, seminars and ccmfercnces in 
physical educatiem for teachers and headmasters of secondary 
^hools. 

13. Education of BackwaIo) Classes 

In accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, 
the education of backward classes has been given special 
attention. The following table shows the number of back¬ 
ward class pupils who were in receipt of scholarships, stipends 
and other financial concessions in primary and secondary 
schools in 1^8-59. 


Scheduled Castes 

Scheduled Tribes 

No. of pupils Total value (Rs.) No. of pupils Total value (Rs.) 

per annum for per annum for 

Boys Girls Boys Girls 

Boys 

Girls Boys Girls 

Primary 41457 18360 68079 20401 

Schools 

31965 

9219 80685 27519 

Secondary 8131 3791 587590 41286 

Schools 

2983 

463 203840 207660 

Total 49588 22151 655669 61987 

34948 

9682 284525 235179 


In order to spread education among these classes, 
‘Ashram’ schools (a kind of residential basic school) have 
been opened for Scheduled tribes in Scheduled areas and 
‘Ashram schools-c^/w^-Sanskar kendras’ for Vimochit ]atis in 
both urban and rural areas. The number of ‘Ashram’ schools, 
in the State is 42. Of these, 39 are managed by voluntary 
bodies receiving grant-in-aid on 100 per cent basis for non¬ 
recurring expenditure and 80 per cent basis for recurring 
expenditure. A few more government ‘Ashram’ schools are 
likely to be started shortly. 

Some of the other measures adopted for the spread of 
education among the backward classes are: (1) sanction of 
building grants for schools in the backward areas; (2) sanc¬ 
tion of special allowances to teachers working in schools in 
the Scheduled areas, inclusive of a bonus for every student 
passing the Primary School Certificate Examination; (3) re¬ 
servation of scats in government secondary schools and in 
engineering, medical and veterinary colleges; (4) setting up 
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of Special hostels with house-masters and sui^rviscrs^ with sc 
Tkw to improving results, preparing backward class pupils 
for the higher services and for enabling them to take the 
competitive examinations successfully; and (5) payment of 
liberal grants to volmitary agencies for establishing hostels 
for boys and girls belonging to these classes. 

The third Plan provides for the further expansion of 
educational facilities for backward classes. The total expen¬ 
diture on different schemes is likely to be of the order of 
Rs. 575 lakhs. 

14. Education of the Handicapped 

As in other fields, educational facilities for the handicap¬ 
ped too have undergone considerable expansion during the 
post-independence period. Against 4 schools for the blind 
with 68 scholars in 1947-48, there were 10 schools with 350 
scholars in 1960-61. Similarly, against 2 institutions for the 
deaf and the dumb with 119 scholars in 1947-48, there were 
7 schools with 430 scholars in 1960-61. Recently, a home 
(with accommodation for 100 children) has been set up for 
the orthopaedically handicapped children. There is also a 
home for the mentally handicapped with accommodation for 
25 children. Suitable maintenance grants are given to 
students in institutions for the handicapped. 

There are hardly any facilities available in the State for 
training teachers of the handicapped. Resources permitting, 
it is proposed to set up an institution for this purpose during 
the third Plan. 

With a view to facilitating the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped in the society, a beginning has been made with 
the establishment of a sheltered workshop for the blind. If 
necessary, a similar workshop for the deaf and dumb will 
also be set up. 

. The State Government is keenly aware of the need to 
expand educational facilities for the handicapped. Its policy, 
however, is to assist voluntary organisations to come forward 
rather than to take over the responsibility directly. It is also 
watching with interest the Ahmedabad experiment of edu¬ 
cating handicapped children in normal schools. If the ex¬ 
periment succeeds, it will be extended to the other areas. 
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15* Pre-Primary Education 

There exists a fair number of pre-primary institutions in 
the State, particularly in the urban areas. An important 
institution of this kind is the Bal Bhawan at Rajkot. Besides 
serving as a laboratory for the observation of child behaviour, 
it seeks to develop aptitudes of children by providing them 
with a rich fare of creative and recreational activities. 

Most of the pre-primary institutions are maintained by 
private organisations and only a few of them receive finan¬ 
cial assistance from the State. Most of them work on the 
Montessorian principles. Some pre-basic schools working on 
the lines of basic education have also come up and are be¬ 
coming increasingly popular. 

In 1957, the Bombay Government appointed a committee 
•on pre-primary education. The committee was to review 
the existing syllabuses in force in different regions of the 
State and to make recommendations for a common syllabus 
for pre-primary schools and pre-primary training colleges in 
the whole of the Bombay State. The recommendations of 
the committee were implemented in 1958-59. At present 
there are six pre-primary training colleges in the State, all 
non-government. They are given grant at the rate of 50% 
of approved expenditure. 

16. Audio-Visual Education 

The audio-visual section of the Education Department 
of the former Bombay State (set up in 1920) had done 
pioneering work in the field. It arranged educational exhibi¬ 
tions, organised short-term training courses in audio-visual 
education for teachers, supplied radio sets and 16 mm film 
projectors to educational institutions, and ran a circulating 
library of films for schools and colleges. Four mobile units 
had also been functioning, one each in the districts of Raj¬ 
kot, Bhavnagar, Surendranagar and Kutch, It was against 
this backgroimd that the new State of Gujarat had to set 
up a separate office of visual education under the charge of 
an inspector of visual education. 

Apart from maintaining the services inherited from the 
erstwhile Bombay unit, the new office will survey the needs 
of primary and secondary schools in the State in respect of 
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audio-visual education, organise seminars, exhibitions andE 
short-term training courses, and encourage the development 
of film libraries and museums at suitable places. Among 
other schemes under consideration is the cstabhshment of a 
centre fox the production of cheap projected and non-project- 
ed aids and a puppet theatre. 

17. Development of Hindi 

There is a great deal of enthusiasm among the people of 
the State for learning Hindi and the Government is giving 
all possible encouragement in the matter. Every government 
employee (from Class IV servants to the gazetted ofiScers) is 
required to pass a prescribed examination in Hindi. It is a 
compulsory subject of study from standards V to X as well 
as at the Primary School Certificate Examination and the Pri¬ 
mary Teachers Certificate Examination. Though optional, a 
large number of students offer the subject at the S.S.C. 
examination. All the three universities in the State have in¬ 
troduced Hindi as a compulsory subject in almost all the 
examinations. The universities also recognise Hindi as an 
alternative medium of instruction. 

Private agencies such as Rashtra Bhasha Prachar Mandal, 
Wardha, and the Gujarat Vidyapeeth, Ahmedabad, conduct 
classes and hold examinations in Hindi. These examinations 
are very popular. Government also gives grants for the con¬ 
duct of Hindi classes and courses and for the purchase of 
Hindi books for libraries. 

18. Propagation of Sanskrit 

Sanskrit has been accorded pride of place at all stages 
of education. There are a number of Sanskrit Pathashalas, 
both government and non-government, which have been 
doing useful work in the propagation of Sanskrit. The non¬ 
government Pathashdas receive grant-in-aid from the Gov¬ 
ernment. In secondary schools Sanskrit is introduced in 
standard IX although, in some secondary schools, a begin¬ 
ning is made in standard VIII. It is obligatory for a student 
to have taken Sanskrit at his S.S.C. examination if he wishes 
to join an arts course in a university. The study of Sanskrit 
is iso essential for those who wish to enter the Brahamanic 
professions or qualify for entrance into the ayurvedic colleges 
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rand courses for Vaidyas, A number of private agencies run 
vcmirses and hcAd examinations in Sanskrit 

A standing coimnittee has been appointed to advise the 
Director of Education in matters relating to the recognition 
of and grant-in-aid to Sanskrit institutions and the determina¬ 
tion of the equivalence and standards of Sanskrit examina¬ 
tions conducted by these institutions. In the third Plan, pro¬ 
vision has been made to give more liberal grants-in-aid to 
recognised Sanskrit Pathashalas, 

19. Educated Unemployment 

As in other areas, the situation in Gujarat also is a little 
anomalous in this regard. On the one hand, there are short¬ 
ages of several categories of workers such as engineers 
(civil, mechanical and electrical), doctors, nurses and mid¬ 
wives, on the other there are several thousand educated 
people without employment! 

The number of persons on the live registers of employ¬ 
ment exchanges on 30th September 1960 was 23,155. Of 
these 19,856 were matriculates, 1,538 intermediates, 28 engi¬ 
neering graduates and 1,783 others. In order to tackle the 
problem of unemployment satisfactorily, it will be necessary, 
among other things, fo increase the number of existing ex¬ 
changes, to strengthen their programmes, to open additional 
vocational guidance units, to translate career pamphlets in¬ 
to Gujarati and to open university employment bureaus in 
the three universities of the State. Necessary provision for 
.these purposes has already been suggested in the third Plan. 

The schools are even now making a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the solution of the unemployment problem. The 
State Bureau of Vocational Guidance disseminates informa- 
tk>n regarding employment possibilities, undertakes psycho¬ 
logical testing, and to a limited extent provides for training 
and research in guidance. Career masters in schools are 
charged with the task of educating students about the careers 
open to them. A number of teachers take p(Bt-graduate 
trainmg in vocational guidance at the trying colleges at 
AhmedAad and Baroda. The B. M. In^tute of Child De- 
vekf^ment, Ahn^abad, also provides vocatioml guidance on 
paymait* ^ 
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ADMimsmAlXON 

At the head of the Department is the Director erf Educa¬ 
tion who is assisted by a Joint and three Deputy Directors. 
The position of Class I and Class II officers (administration) 
as on the ist of May 1960 was as follows. 

Gujarat 'Education Service {Class II) 

Administrative Branch ; 


I. Teaching 

55 

2. Inspecting 

42 

3. General 

13 

Collegiate Branch 

95 


Total (GES Glass II) 205 


Gujarat Education Service {Class I) 


Administrative Branch \ 

1. Direction 6 

2. Inspection 9 

3. Training liistitutions 
and other posts in 

Collegiate Branch 11 

Total (GES Class I) 26 


At the district level, there are educational inspectors 
who (with the exception of a few smaller districts where 
Class II officers have been appointed) are Class I officers. 
They are assisted by deputy educational inspectors (who are 
Class II dficers) and assistant deputy educational inspectors 
(who are non-gazetted officers). 

2 L Finanoe 

Since tic new State of Gujar^ came into being only dur¬ 
ing the fimneial year 19®)-61, it is not pt^sible to give 
figures <rf expenditure on education for the previcMis years. 
IXiring the 11 months erf this financial year, out cf a total 
estimated revenue for tbt wh<rfe State xi As. 48£2 crores, 
Rs. 9.44 crores have been earmarked for education. This 
works out au: 19.4%. 
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Given below are the detailed budget estimates for the 
11 months from 1st May 1960 to 31st March 1961, 



Rs. 

A Univcreity ...... 

B Secondary ....... 

G Primary . , . . 

D Special ....... 

E General ....... 

70 , 29,200 
I» 42 , 67,300 
6 , 21 , 30,400 

. 64 , 11,900 

• 46 , 96,900 

F Charges in England ..... 

7,500 

Gross total ....... 

9,45,43,200 

E—General—Q. Scholarships .... 

. 1 , 30,200 

Net Total 

9 , 44 , 13,000 

From the above, it will be seen that the 

major portion 


of the expenditure is incurred on primary education which 
is as it should be. In the field of secondary education, en¬ 
couragement is given to non-government educational enter¬ 
prise (about 80% of the secondary schools in the State are 
managed by non-government agencies) and the Government 
pays very liberal grants for maintenance as well as for non¬ 
recurring expenditure on buildings and equipment. The 
three universities in the State also receive liberal financial 
assistance; in fact, their total deficit is met by the State. The 
non-government coHeges receive grant-in-aid from 10 to 
50% of their admissible expenditure. 

22. Summary and Outlook for the Third Plan 

With the excellent traditions which the State has de¬ 
veloped in the field of education and with the great awaken¬ 
ing among the people which has been brought about during 
the last fourteen years, education is bound to make rapid pro¬ 
gress in Gujarat in the years to come. During the third 
Plan, however, the programme imdertaken by the State is 
not as large as it should have been. This is due mainly to 
two reasons: ( 1 ) the need to make some necessary adjust¬ 
ments consequent upon the separation of Gujarat from the 
old State of Bombay, and (2) the limitations of finance so 
inescapable in a newly born State. It is, felt however, that 
larger contributions from the public would be forthcoming 
during the third Plan and that with the economic develop¬ 
ment of the State, the progress of education would become 
much faster than what is contemplated at present. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF GUJARAT STATE 
(1959-60) 
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Colleges for Special Education 
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II—Number of Students —(Contd.) Total Girls 

Law ... , . , 2,200 236 

Medicine .......... 2,200 384 
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Teachers’ Training— 

Basic. 5,572 1,591 

Non-Basic ......... 

Technology and Industrial ....... 2,619 162 

Other Subjects. 1,396 248 















special Education (School Standard)— 

Social (Adult) Education. i,95»883 34»202 

For the Handicapped ....... 532 172 

Other Subjects ......... 4 j 475 2,740 

Total . 27,32,703 8,70,845 
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Arts and Science Colleges.75 j79j503 8,39,115 82,18,618 

Colleges for Professional and Technical Education . . . 72,85,362 .. 72j85,362 

Colleges for Special Education ...... 5j09j739 i>32>5*8 64,22,55 

Post-Basic-Schools ........ ___ - • . 

♦Figures are provisional. 















Ill—Expenditure * on Educational Institutions (Contd.) 

For Boys For Girls 
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